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Norman Holmes Pearson 


LENA GROVE 


The manner of relationship of Homer's Odyssey to Joyce’s 
Ulysses or to Pound’s Cantos, or of Dante’s Divine Comedy to so 
many recent writings, may increasingly seem to have a parallel 
in the relationship of the detective story to contemporary serious 
fictions. T. S. Eliot’s well-known enthusiasm for detective stories 
goes beyond the composition of publisher’s blurbs for dust- 
wrappers into the indications of the earlier title for Murder in the 
Cathedral as “The Archbishop Murder Case.” The serious enter- 
tanments of Graham Greene are cases in point. But William 
Faulkner had anticipated them both by the tensions he created 
between the superficial confusions of his serious fictions and the 
tightly reasoned structure of a detective story into which so many 
of his novels are ultimately to be resolved once the scattered clues 
have been followed and rearranged in the developing process of 
understanding. The rationally contrived plot, which disappeared 
from respectable novels as it became naturalistically blasphemous, 
continued without shame in the detective story where the appli- 
cation of a reasoned solution was still permitted. If there is to 
be a renaissance of plot in fictions, it may be that the link will be 
here. Or perhaps the detective story, which is or used to be the 
secret diversion of the intellectual, becomes a lay counterpart to 
more spiritual searches for order in a chaotic world. Their con- 
trivers may be our phenomenal Thomists. 

At any rate one can hardly enter a novel by William Faulkner 
except in the spirit of exploring a whodunit or a whydidhe. The 
principle of scattered clues, withheld information gradually re- 
leased to the reader and spectator until understanding is finally 
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reached in the fiction as in life itself, seems to be the basis on 
which Faulkner has bridged the apparent gap between the imme. 
diately lucid stories of his magazine moments and the serious and 
involved contrivances of those fictions for which he is chiefly now 
praised. That Faulkner can write in the magazine manner he has 
brilliantly proved. That he can do the same story both ways he 
has shown with “The Bear.” It would be interesting to see “A 
Rose for Emily” or “That Evening Sun” rewritten in the manner 
which characterizes As I Lay Dying or Absalom, Absalom! in 
tranmission from pure lucidity into Faulkner’s version of high 
seriousness. The difference might be likened to that between 
Browning’s Ring and the Book and Faulkner’s The Sound and 
the Fury, except that for Faulkner there is always latently present 
one outline and one solution. 

Light in August is a novel without extremes of manner, or 
rather with such a combination of manners that it is never out 
of hand. There is no escaping from Lena Grove and the immediate 
straightforward direction of her progress across the pages, undis- 
turbed by the chaotic frenzies, the struggles to escape, the circlings 
of characters who cross and recross her passage. She is the begin- 
ning, the middle and the end against whose serenity the violence 
seems more violent and more futile. There is no confusion to her 
story. It gains its vitality not through involvement of narration but 
by suspense as to its outcome and by increasing understanding 
and definition of its significance. She is, so to speak, steadfast and 
unchanged, a dominant part but only a part against which the 
other characters are played and into which they are ultimately 
resolved. 

For the others the utmost clarification is needed, and by Faulk- 
ner gradually supplied, as the circling movement of Joe Christmas 
on “the street which he was to run for fifteen years,” thirty years 
really from the beginning, coils inward on Mississippi again to 
his capture near the threshold of his grandparents and his death 
in the high tower of Hightower—who had also circled. For High- 
tower there had been the apocalyptic surgings of the torrential 
riders of his mind, riders of the storm in his mind. Hightower 
sat meanwhile at his withdrawn window; Joe Christmas had 
crawled out through his window at the McEacherns as Lena Grove 
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§ 
on had crawled through hers. The results are the composition of 
le- Light in August, and within it the figure of Lena is the focal point, 
nd containing the lucidity of her significance which has been there 
DW from the beginning if, as with the mystery of smoke, we had known 
as the clues as Byron Bunch comes to know them and to resolve 
he them. “Byron Bunch knows this,” but it is only at the end that 
‘A he knows what he knows, or that we know that he knows what 
er we might have known all along. 
in 


For the mystery of Lena’s deepest significance there are clues. 
gh Memory recalls as data becomes relevant. Hightower as he closes 


sax his life and all but the final scene of Light in August remembers. 

nd 

ont When he believed that he had heard the call it seemed to 
him that he could see his future, his life, intact and on all 
sides complete and inviolable, like a classic and serene vase, 

sss where the spirit could be born anew sheltered from the harsh 

wut gale of living and die so, peacefully, with only the far sound 

ate of the circumvented wind, with scarce even a handful of 

lis- rotting dust to be disposed of. That was what the word semi- 

iis nary meant: quite and safe walls within which the hampered 

8 and garmentworried spirit could learn anew serenity to 

Jah contemplate without horror or alarm its own nakedness. 

nce 

her The memory of the reader recalls what has now become more 

but than sheer description of Lena’s peaceful corridor along the road 

ing to Jefferson, 

ind , ; , 
backrolling now behind her long monotonous succession 

the of peaceful and undeviating changes from day to dark and 

ely dark to day again, through which she advanced in identical 
and anonymous and deliberate wagons as though through a 

ulk- succession of creakwheeled and limpeared avatars, like some- 

_ thing moving forever and without progress across an urn. 

pars It is Lena’s progress as an urn, as the Grecian urn of Keats, the 

| to endless line of the frieze which, having been contemplated, is 

‘ath “all ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 

igh- 

tial Thou still unravish’d bride of quietness, 

we Thou foster-child of silence and slow time, 

had Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 

a 


A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme: 
‘ove What leaf-fring’d legend haunts about thy shape 
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Of deities or mortals, or of both, 

In Tempe or the dales of Arcady? 

What men or gods are these? What maidens loth? 
What mad pursuit? What struggle to escape? 

What pipes and timbrels? What wild ecstasy? 

Here after all, when the clues are recognized, is Lena, catching 
up “the leaf-fring’d” in her family name; she is the “‘still unravash’d 
bride of quietness” in her maintained innocence, “the foster-child 
of silence and slow time” in her manner and her indifferent pace. 
And against her figure on the vase is “the mad pursuit,” “the strug. 
gle to escape,” of the others. “What men or gods are these?” What 
workmen, ne’er-do-wells, what preachers or what twisted simili- 
tudes of Christ? What way against the ways of flight, of vengeance 
or withdrawl? Light in August is the tale of the legend. 

And for Byron Bunch: 

Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare; 
Bold Lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 
Through winning near the goal—yet, do not grieve; 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 

This is a final vision, “all breathing human passion far above.” 
These are the lines which the furniture dealer, who had almost 
certainly not read Keats, could not quote to his wife as explanation 
and amplification of what he had seen as the frieze turns on the 
circumference of the vase; but he, in his defense, has not had the 
clues from the beginning which for the reader of the novel make 
the final clue unnecessary even for Faulkner to give at all. Keats 
poem was from a book which Hightower did not read, lounged in 
his sagging deck chair, the memory he could not recall for his 
own salvation, as he could not know that the “Ode on a Grecian 
Urn” was Lena, or that Lena was the “Ode on a Grecian Urn,” or 
rather that the tale in which he figured was Faulkner’s homage 
to Keats. 

The memory of the scholar can follow the cue outside of Light 
in August to an earlier statement by Faulkner, which seems almost 
to be a summary of what lurks in Lena. In an article called “Vers 
old and nascent: a pilgromage,” published in the Double Dealer 
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for April 1925, he said, speaking of his own reading among the 
poets: 


From this point the road is obvious, Shakespeare I read, 
and Spencer, and the Elizabethans, and Shelly and Keats. 
I read “Thou still unravished bride of quetness” and found 
a still water withal strong and potent, quiet with its own 
strength, and satisfying as bread. That beautiful awareness, 
so sure of its own power that it is not necessary to create the 
illusion of force by frenzy and motion. Take the odes to a 
Nightingale, to a Grecian urn, “Music to hear,” etc.; here 
is the spiritual beauty which the moderns strive vainly 
for with trickery, and yet beneath it one knows are entrails; 
masculinity. 


It all seems there, even as though William Faulkner by the victory 
of Lena and the method of portraying Lena were pointing these 
up as protagonist against the frenzy which he could also create 
but which must be resolved. One no longer needs to cite as clues 
the descriptive phrases in the novel which makes Lena’s figure on 
Faulkner’s frieze “quiet with its own strength.” One no longer 
needs to underscore the counterplay between what she represents 
and the other actions, since she as the figure on the Grecian urn 
is remembered against every moment. What Byron Bunch loves, 
follows and pledges himself to becomes clear. We know now an 
even deeper significance to the child she carries at the end in her 
arms—that by-play by Burch, the fostor son of Bunch, the godson 
of Hightower, the apparent grandchild of Mrs. Hines (“. . . and I 
think that his pa is that Mr.—Mr. Christmas too—’’). For the child 
is inheritor from them all, but if it is quiet on the frieze it is 
quiet at its mother’s breast. Lena, like her name, is a diminutive 


Magdalen who is beatified by the memory of the Bible and the 
ode. 
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Edward McCamy 


BYRON BUNCH 


Most of the characters in Faulkner’s Light in August are of 
the type classified by modern sociologists as the “‘social stranger,” 
an individual who is in the society but not a part of it. Each has 
accepted as fate his estrangement from, and his lack of rapport 
with, his fellows. Yet, as embodiment of philosophical viewpoint 
and moral ideal, each is caught and fitted inextricably in the 
web of interrelationships which unites all of them in Jefferson 
during those few long days in August. Consequently, in attempting 
to evaluate the character and moral position of Byron Bunch, it 
is necessary first to see him as an integral part of the whole of the 
action and in relation to various others among the actors. 

The name “Byron” may, I believe, be taken as at least partly 
satirical, since, far from embodying the qualities of the romantic 
Byronic hero, Bunch is almost completely colorless. He has been 
in Jefferson for seven years, yet no one but Hightower knows 
anything about him. A rather small man, thirty-five years old, he 
is described by the furniture dealer as “the kind of fellow you 
wouldn’t see the first glance if he was alone by himself in the 
bottom of an empty concrete swimming pool.” 

One of the functions of Byron in the novel is to serve as the 
spectator through whose eyes the plot is unfolded. His introduction 
at the beginning of the second chapter—“‘Byron Bunch knows this” 
—begins the depiction of his awareness of the actions of others, 
and thereafter one gains insight into the action and meaning 
as it is revealed to Byron. Byron performs the further function 
of relating certain of the other characters to one another. Through 
him Lena and Hightower are brought together; through him 
Burch is brought to be confronted by Lena; and he brings the 
old Hines couple to Hightower, an act which leads ultimately to 
the meeting of Hightower and Christmas. Byron complains that it 
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is his responsibility to tell “folks something they aint going to 
want to hear and that they hadn’t ought to have to hear at all.” 

Byron can be understood, then in relation and contrast to 
these people with whom he is thrown into contact. Accepting 
Lena and Christmas as the two chief protagonists of the novel, 
around whom the others are grouped, the conflict is one between 
gentleness, compassion, love and life on the one side and violence, 
hate, destruction and death on the other. Mrs. Hines and Mrs. 
McEachern are essentially on the side of Lena, while most of 
the others Doc Hines, Burch, Grimms, et al, are indentifiable with 
Christmas. Lena and Christmas meet, literally and symbolically, 
with Hightower, in whom there is conflict between the acceptance 
of love and life and the rejection of love for violence and self- 
destruction through martyrdom. Hightower’s flaw is not so much 
actual hate and violence as it is a blind selfishness which begets 
and is begotten by a failure of love and a concentration of the 
mind on images of violence in the past. Unlike Christmas, High- 
tower's urge to destruction is not aimed at others as well as at 
himself. “It is any man’s privilege to destroy himself,” he thinks, 
“so long as he does not injure anyone else, so long as he lives to 
and of himself—.” However, through Byron, he finally comes to 
a realization lurking somewhere in the hidden recess of heart and 
soul that this is an error. The others do not gain this awareness. 

If one accepts this analysis, Byron Bunch’s story may be taken 
as one of conversion, in which discipleship is transferred from 
the confused Hightower, with his “shrinking and denial,” to the 
positive values of the serene, assured Lena—to the value of accep- 
tance. This conversion is brought about by the love from which 
Hightower is not able to persaude his former disciple to flee. 

“I thought if there ever was a place,” Byron says to Hightower, 
“where a man would be where the chance to do harm could not 
have found him, it would have been out there at the mill on 
Saturday evening.” And he tells Lena: “I would injure no man 
... it looks like a fellow is bound to get into mischief soon as 
he quits working.” Thus Byron gives evidence at first of the same 
illuison suffered by Hightower: that one can live apart, “to and 
of himself,” his actions having no effect on others. As Hightower 
argues a man’s right to self-destruction so long as he does not 
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injure another, Byron believes he can “injure no man” if he 
withdraws—that his acts can be purely private. Both men cherish 
peace and believe it can thus be attained. 

Byron differs from Hightower, however, in one respect: while 
Hightower lives completely to himself, alongside Byron’s desire 
for peace and isolation from the responsibilities of others, there 
is another fundamental strain, that of the compassionate Christian 
among his fellows. Hightower never attends church, but Byron 
leads the choir at a rural church. In a sense, Byron is prevented 
from fully developing the Christian brotherly strain by Hightower; 
the step against which Byron invariably stumbles symbolizes the 
influence of Hightower, who counsels selfish flight and isolation 
rather than love. Thus, when Byron makes the decision to cling to 
Lena, he does not stumble on the step, not because of pride alone, 
as Miss Hirshleifer argues in Perspective, but as symbolic of the 
removal of Hightower as a stumbling-block in his way to the ac. 
ceptance of life. It signifies the cessation of the conflict within 
Byron, and though he may have some moments of doubt at times 
later in the narrative, they merely indicate that, like all disciples, 
he has not attained the perfection of the master, has not attained 
the full serene acceptance of a Lena. 

Byron’s salvation, if such is the proper word, is possible, per- 
haps, because he alone of all the characters does not have a past 
to tyrannize over him. (Here it must be remembered that none of 
the women in the novel, with the exception of Miss Burden, 
stands for violence and destruction, and they cannot be said to 
act from an allegiance to the past.) Joe Christmas runs away 
throughout life, not from others so much as from himself and his 
past. He is completely dominated by the circumstances of his birth. 
Hines sees himself as the instrument of God’s vengeance against 
past bitchery and its product; Hightower’s life has crystallized 
around the image of the violent death of his grandfather as it is 
in opposition to the quieter heroism of his basically non-violent 
father; and Burch, who attains the heroism of neither of the other 
two, is running away from the responsibility incurred by his past, 
which, in the person of Lena, follows him. Significantly, however, 
Byron’s lack of a past is emphasized. His seven years at Jefferson 
are uneventful, have been spent working quietly, and he is a 
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“man of mystery” among his fellows. There are not extended flash- 
backs concerning his past, for he is the quiet, responsible type to 
whom nothing ever happens. Thus, Lena, with her calm accept- 
ance, and Byron, with the empty thirty-five years behind him, are 
the only figures not crucified by the past and are able to live for 
the future. 

This lack of a past and concentration on the present and future 
is manifested in Byron’s relation to violence. Joe Christmas com- 
mits acts of irrational violence from conscious and unconscious 
motives of revenge; Hightower dwells on the one scene of violence 
which characterizes his grandfather’s outer and his own inner life. 
Both Christmas and Hightower accept violence to themselves as 
a sort of “voluptuous martyrdom.” The violence of Doc Hines 
and McEachern springs from the desire for vengence in the name 
of God, and McEachern, too, at his death manifests the volup- 
tuous sensations of the self-seeking martyr. Before his one scene 
of violence, in which he attacks and is beaten by Burch, Byron 
thinks, “You done throwed away twice in nine months what I 
aint had in thirty-five years.” But this is said less in personal 
bitterness than in loyalty to Lena: where others offer and accept 
violence with self-centered concentration and in answer to some 
harsh higher law or “demon,” Byron’s thoughts are selfless and in 
completely human terms. And in sharp contrast to the attitudes of 
the others, Byron accepts his defeat at Burch’s hands with the 
calm of the man who has no need for martyrdom. “I took care of 
his woman for him and I borned his child for him,” he has thought, 
not without a certain wry humor, “and now there is one more 
thing I can do for him.” When it is over, he knows that he can 
now go back to Lena—another indication, perhaps, that he can 
not have taken Burch’s escape as a personal tragedy demanding 
retribution. 

The figure of Byron Bunch, then, represents freedom from the 
tyranny of the past and salvation through love, which breaks 
man’s isolation. Joe Chrismas and Lucas Burch run from woman, 
who represents the normal and the enduring; Byron adheres 
to Lena. And like Lena, Byron stands for the victory of the “will 
to live” over the “will to destruction” and death, gentle compassion 
over violence, and the acceptance of love over hatred. Mrs. Hines, 
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who also stands for love, delivers Lena’s boy baby, thus thwarting 
Doc Hines, who has rejected love and who adheres to the doctrine 
of violence. This is the reverse of the situation in which Joe 
Christmas was born, where Doc Hines excluded Mrs. Hines, and 
it would seem prophetically symbolic as indicating that the tragedy 
need not be endlessly repeated. 


i) 


Summer Afternoon 


so mechanically—as a clock 
is set to divide night / and day : 
into the summer room you bring 
a tree, lost in spring—lacking roots 
it dies and the tired bark is a rug 
of indifferent color 
stored or thrown away at night. 
(Should we hide the night?) 
Every room is new if you hide 
the clocks / you bring an afternoon 
of rain and some broken flowers dropped 
by your door : they are the autumn’s 
anteroom, they fill this laziness 
with your hidden trees 
so mechanically—as a clock 
is set to divide night / and day 


RICHARD WIRTz EMERSON 
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THE HILL 


When no city in its velvet castle 
builds a narrow street— 
for walking slowly 
and seeing all the doors & windows 
for walking slowly 
and learning all the names & namers 


—when such a city builds 
no narrow street 
(from its center 
to the hill outside) 
and traffic takes the river’s place 
to disappear beneath a hill: 
the fabric, not richly brocaided, 
but well spun— 
the fabric tears 
and all the city is a street 
without traffic / without traffic 


As moss on the shutters (growing) 
captures light in patterns 
: too small for impatient eyes 
—so the narrow city grows / toward the hill 
in patterns, slowly, brings the warmth 
of a name—signed in a proper afternoon : 
covers dirt and its former death 
with life : the life of velvet growth. 


No city is a narrow strip of velvet 

without windows / without namers 

—as no hill surrounds a castle 
(fabric torn & door unnamed) 


RICHARD WIRTz EMERSON 
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Eric Gambrell 


WHERE THE AIR IS THIN 


There’re still a few big horn sheep left in the Rockies, but you 
have to climb a long way to get up where they are. And that comes 
after a two-day pack trip from the Lazy Valley Ranch. When 
you're not used to it, two days in the saddle can be a long time, so 
long that your stiff, aching legs will actually look forward to the 
walking part that comes up above timber line where horses can't 
go with a man on their back. 

Jim was sorry though when they had to leave the horses. He 
and Charles stood for a long time watching the guide take them 
back toward the ranch. He’d been born and raised up here in the 
mountains. He’d had a horse of his own by his twelfth birthday 
and he was sorry to see the guide taking them away now. 

Charles cleared his throat. “Well, I’m glad that part’s over with. 
Never have done much riding since one kicked me a long time 
ago when I was little. Broke my arm.” 

Jim looked at him gingerly feeling his chaffed thighs. 

“I can walk all day long though,” Charles said. “That's what 
playing a lot of golf does for you.” 

Jim grunted noncommittally and they started out up the rocky 
slope. After fifty yards he could hear Charles panting behind 
him and felt better. He was just getting the feel of the pack on his 
back and the tricky shale under his feet when Charles pleaded in 
a small voice, “Why don’t we take a break?” 

Jim swiveled his head around with an incredulous, “Now?” But 
Charles was already off his feet. 

Jim leaned against a tree and forced himself to wait three 
minutes. It seemed like a long time, but Charles was still breathing 
hard when he got up. 

“I knew you were soft,’”” Jim thought to himself, “but I didn't 
think I’d have to nurse you along like this.” 

The next time Charles called for a halt, Jim started to keep on 
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walking. He took three steps, looked back at Charles, crumpled up 
among the rocks, gulping in the thin, dry air, and came all the way 
back to sit down beside him. 

He thought, “Poor Charles, after all, you are going to die 
tomorrow.” And he almost felt sorry for him. 

Early in the afternoon Jim felt fine; he had just looked back 
over his shoulder at Charles concentrating on each step with clench- 
ed teeth. He could almost see Charles’s heart pounding in his thin, 
narrow chest. “Determined to please, aren’t you,” he thought. “You 
think each step’ll be your last, but you keep going because you 
want me to like you. Just like a cur dog. Well, when those long 
skinny legs won’t take another step, you let me know and we'll 
stop again for you. But not until you ask.” 

Jim looked back again in fifteen minutes. Their eyes met and, 
without a word, Charles slipped to the ground. He lay there with his 
fine golden hair ground down in the pebbly dirt. After a little 
his voice croaked out from somewhere deep in his throat, “. . . 
another break . . . please, Jim.” 

Jim decided to have lunch while they were stopped, so they 
started on the last of the sandwiches. Before they had finished, 
Jim spotted a porcupine on a ledge up above them. He stopped 
chewing and picked up his Winchester. Sighting carefully, he put 
a hundred-seventy grain, soft-nosed slug into the porcupine right 
at the base of the tail. It knocked him off the ledge and left bits 
of flesh all over the rock, but when he stopped rolling and came 
to rest not ten feet from them, he was still alive. There wasn’t 
much left of his hindquarters, but he was still alive. They’re tough. 
He tried to drag himself off, but Jim stopped him with another 
bullet two inches in front of his nose. It kicked dirt in his face 
that stuck in the red froth on his whiskers. 

Jim took another bite of his sandwich. Yeah, roll those big eyes 
upat me like a sick dog; yeah, just like the way Charles looks now. 
You’re scared and you hurt and those are Charles’s eyes. And here I 
sit over you just like God. 

“For Christ’s sake, kill him!” Charles fairly screamed. 

Jim languidly propped the gun barrel up on his toe, lined the 
front sight up on the porcupine’s left ear, and almost reluctantly 
squeezed the trigger. While the echoes bounced off the rocks, he 
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thought, Don’t worry, Charles, you'll go quick and easy with no 
pain at all. Hunting accidents don’t hurt-not when the bullet 
catches you in the head. 

They had made camp and had just finishing eating. Charles was 
talking about how it was daylight and then night time, with no in. 
between in the mountains. He swigged his coffee, rolled it around 
on his tongue, and told Jim that he hated powdered eggs and had 
never eaten slab bacon before, but that it had been the best dinner 
he’d ever put in his mouth. A lop-sided moon came up, and 
Charles tried to think of what the shadowy peaks reminded him of. 
He was trying to tell Jim and not getting far. Jim said, “Yeah, | 
know what you mean.” He had lived up here for eighteen years 
before moving to the city, but he had never thought the mountains 
looked like anything but mountains, moonlight or no moonlight. 

After the fire burned down, the cold bit right into Charles's 
bones. He looked longingly over at his eiderdown sleeping bag. 

Jim was reminiscing about his childhood. “One time a mountain 
lion followed me all the way home.” 

He could see Charles try to suppress a wave of shivers. 

“Never been so scared in my life; my horse, an old bay named 
King, would start to run and the lion would keep right up with 
us fifty yards behind.” 

Charles’s teeth chattered audibly; he was giving a dogged imi- 
tation of the polite listener. 

“I’d slow King down so he wouldn’t get winded, and he’d slow 
down too, fifty yards behind.” 

Charles said something, then quietly pulled his boots off and 
got into the sleeping bag. 

“Never have been so scared, but I always wondered what he 
wanted—he could’ve caught us anytime he wanted to.” 

Charles was asleep. 

Jim talked on about the mountains for a few minutes; he really 
hadn’t been talking to Charles at all. Then he started getting a 
little cold himself even in his serviceable old hunting jacket, as he 
left the embers of the fire to wrap up in his blankets. He kept his 
boots on. 

Before he went to sleep he looked through the moonlight at 
Charles, zipped up his bag like his mother had just tucked him in. 
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You're good-looking, Charles, you’re pretty. Smart too... a 
real success. But you love my wife ...and she loves you. You don’t 
think I know. But I do. Yow’re good actors—both of you. But I can 
tell.....No, I've never found any real proof... you’re too smart 
... you’re too smart, but I know and I'm going to kill you tomorrow 
morning. 

Jim smiled crookedly as he went to sleep. 

It was probably a few minutes after twelve midnight when Jim 
woke up. Only he didn’t wake up all at once like with an alarm 
clock going off in his ear; he was really sound asleep with just the 
outside edges of his brain conscious of a vague irritation. It was 
something like a foot sticking out from under the covers on a cold 
night or a telephone ringing in the apartment next door or having 
to go to the john, but ten years of city living had taught him to ig- 
nore whatever it was until it was time to get up in the morning, so 
it took the irritation a long time to get him anywhere near wide 
awake. It wasn’t anything alarming, just something cold in the 
vicinity of his left armpit, one of those little discomforts that keep 
you from real, good sleep, until you do something about it. He gave 
up the fight and sent his right hand to fumble inside his jacket for 
the rock he thought had slipped in there. 

“I sure toss and turn in my sleep,” he was thinking. His fingers 
found it and ran lightly over it. It wasn’t a rock. 

Most people think a snake would feel like a garden hose wrap- 
ped in wet fish scales—you know, slimy like. But Jim had been born 
and raised up here; he’d killed and skinned dozens of rattlers, and 
he knew. The skin is dry and cold, slick and clean, and it feels 
like it’s been loosely stretched over a flat, oval frame. Yeah, Jim 
knew. 

He knew right away and was very calm. The first thing he 
thought of was a Kipling story about a man in India who woke up 
to find a cobra on his chest; before they could move the cobra, he 
had gone out of his mind. For what seemed like a long time Jim 
could think only of that other guy in the book. It was only about 
fifteen seconds, though, before his mind turned reluctantly back 
to his own right hand, and the hard, cold skin under his fingers. 

They say warm blooded animals have a kind of thermostat that 
keeps their body temperature at a constant level at anywhere from 
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around seventy degrees for whales to a hundred and something for 
some birds, but a snake is cold blooded; that means if he’s on a flat 
rock in the mid-day sun he’s warm and comfortable, but then at 
night he gets cold. Jim had heard the old timers talk about rattlers 
getting into their sleeping bags at night, looking for the warmth 
of their bodies. Yeah, Jim didn’t have to figure it out; he knew 
right away—all at once. 

His mind twitched once, but convulsively within his motionless 
body. Suppose it’s not a rattler after all. Sure, the mountains are 
full of snakes, but only a few of them are actually rattlers; why there 
are king snakes, and black snakes and ten bull snakes for every rat- 
tler. Funny, he thought and almost laughed out loud, how you 
always jump to the worst conclusion when you find something; I 
bet there’s not one rattler for every fifteen snakes around here... 
but what if this is that one? 


He started getting scared then. He was lucky; he didn’t have the 
unholy fear of snakes that some people do. He was afraid of 
spiders; the smallest garden variety made him shiver, and he had 
nightmares about tarantulas he’d seen only in pictures. But snakes— 
he actually enjoyed watching them, they moved around so easy and 
pretty. When he was little he’d catch them with a forked stick and 
keep them in a wire covered box for a week or so till they died. 
He'd sit for an hour at a time making one strike at a stick, fas- 
cinated by the clean lines of its quick-moving, wedge-shaped head. 
When he went climbing, he’d wear his high-topped boots and watch 
where he put his hands, for he respected them, but he wasn’t afraid. 

He was now. 


It had crawled in between his jacket and shirt and was now 
coiled out of sight in a chill bundle between his left side and arm. 
The fingers of his right hand were still touching it. If he could find 
its tail, the rattles there would tell him what he was afraid of 
knowing. He started to move his hand—did the snake move?—he 
thought it did. He tried, slowly, delicately,—Jesus! it did move then. 


He saw he wasn’t going to be able to move much. It was prob- 
ably awake, watching his hand with eyes open and alert like the 
others used to watch the sticks he’d poke into their cages. He re- 
membered those little yellow eyes. 
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He had to know if it was a rattler. If he didn’t find out, he’d 
go crazy... but if he did... what then? 


He knew he was getting scared. But if you know what you're 
doing, he told himself, you’re not going to die from a snake bite. 
Just keep your head, cut a quarter inch deep “x” over the two 
punctures, suck hard on it (careful not to swallow), and—oh, yes, 
the tourniquet,—don’t try to suck it out if you’ve got a cut inside 
your mouth, don’t forget to loosen the tourniquet every twenty 
minutes—or is it every forty—don’t drink any whiskey (makes your 
heart pump the venom through you all the faster), keep your head, 
and don’t move around, and you'll be all right. Your hand or foot 
or wherever the bite is will swell up and get sore as hell, but you'll 
be all right. Of course you never know when you have a bad heart 
that might not take it, but Jim wasn’t worried about that. He 
was just scared—like everybody else would be—at the prospect of be- 
ing bitten by a rattlesnake. 

As soon as he decided he couldn’t move without getting bit, 
he realized exactly where he’d be bitten. The way he was lying 
that snake wasn’t going to bite Jim’s hand. No. Those needle teeth 
would go in right between the ribs not two inches from his heart. 

Unlike most snakes the venom of a rattlesnake doesn’t work on 
the muscles, but the heart. You’re all right until enough of it gets 
there, then your heart just stops dead. That’s the idea of the tourni- 
quet on your side? Jim figured he’d live about five minutes after 
that snake bit him. 

He got scared in a different way then. Before it’d been like sit- 
ting in a dentist’s waiting room; now it was like he’d imagined it 
would be sitting in the electric chair, waiting. Now he was going to 
die. 

Funny, but he didn’t think of the life that he had been going to 
take himself the next morning. 


He was fast sliding into panic when he got himself under con- 
trol. He wouldn’t die; he would do something... what? ...he’d 
jerk the snake out with his free hand...no...it would strike 
before his hand could move an inch. He'd call Charles . . . no, 
that nitwit would only get the snake excited. If he could just reach 
his gun. The odds were it wasn’t a rattler... but even one chance 
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in a million was too much to risk making a move on his own. He 
had to have help, even Charles. 

He called across to him, softly. No response. Again, a little 
louder. Nothing from Charles. The third time he felt the contrac. 
tion of his diaphragm jiggle the snake ever so slightly .... He was 
afraid to try it again. 

He was cold, but sweat ran down his arm. It felt like ice water, 
If he could just hang on until the sun came up, the snake’d leave of 
its own accord. Till sunrise—Christ. He figured it’d been at least 
two hours since he woke up. That meant it could be any time from 
eleven till four now. If it was eleven, could he last six more hours? 
He didn’t think so. Could he go one more hour? He didn’t know. 

What time was it? Charles. Charles. What time it is, you idiot?— 
Charles, if you ever did anything in your life, get up now and tell 
me what time it is. Charles. Are you dreaming about her? 

He almost sneezed. He stifled it, but it wasn’t easy. Funny the 
things you can do when you have to. But then he started worrying 
about a cough. He hadn’t even thought of coughing until he started 
wondering if he could keep from it. Then he had to. It was prob- 
ably the hardest part of the night; it was like trying to hold your 
breath for three minutes. He would have sold his soul just to be 
able to cough as long and hard as he wanted to. He wanted to 
cough so bad, he forgot all about the needles in his numb foot and 
the twisting knife of pain in his cramped left arm. He forgot about 
wanting to stretch his legs, and he almost forgot about the snake. 

He would’ve coughed for sure, but he started praying and that 
took his mind off of it. 

He prayed hard and fast. His underwear was wringing wet with 
sweat now but he didn’t even notice how cold it made him. He used 
to get all mixed up when he tried to argue about religion with his 
wife, and he’d never been convinced about her God. Now he prayed 
like he knew somebody was listening to him. 

He prayed to God and Jesus and Mary and all the saints he 
could think of. He was talking right out loud, but you wouldn't 
have been able to understand him. He was telling them about the 
good things he’d done and how sorry he was for the bad. He looked 
out over his toes and thought he saw God himself standing in the 
dark among the rocks. God was listening, and he promised he’d not 
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do another bad thing as long as he lived. God looked over at 
Charles then. It was the first time Jim had thought about what 
he intended to do the next day, but without hesitating he said, “I 
won't do it... his life for mine... let it not be a rattle snake and 
I won’t do it tomorrow... please.” He said please about fifteen 
more times, then he couldn’t see God anymore. 

He knew if he thought twice about it, he wouldn’t be able to 
do it, so he grabbed quickly with his right hand and threw the 
snake from him. 

He wasn’t sure whether he had been bitten or not until he raised 
up on an elbow and saw a three foot bull snake wriggling harm- 
lessly in the dirt. 

Fifteen minutes later when the sun came up, he was still pound- 
ing that snake with a rock. 

Just before noon the next day, he stopped ten feet back of 
Charles and shot him right behind the left ear. 


Cs 
How Now, O, Brightener . . 


Something of the trouble of the mind 
Remains in the sight, and in sayings of the sight, 
Of the spring of the year, 


Trouble in the spillage and first sparkle of sun, 

The green-edged yellow and yellow and blue and blue- 
edged green— 

The trouble of the mind 


Is a residue, a land, a rain, a warmth, 


A time, an apparition and nourishing element 
And simple love, 


In which the spectra have dewy favor and live 
And take from this restlessly unhappy happiness 
Their stunted looks. 


WALLACE STEVENS 
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REVIEWS 


Tue NeEcEssaRyY ANGEL. By Wallace Stevens. Knopf. $3.00 (1952) 


The Necessary Angel brings together seven essays, all but one 
of which were first presented as lectures, two poems (as part of one 
of the pieces, and hitherto published only in limited edition), and 
a brief introduction by the author. It is Mr. Stevens’ first prose 
volume. 

Taken separately, each essay deals with specific aspects of the 
poet’s art, his method, resources, limitations and influences. Each 
strives to outline some of the elusive characteristics of the intellect, 
the imagination and reality. Taken as a whole, the essays are a 
penetrating study of the subject of most of the author’s verse: the 
relationship between, or balance of, the imagination and reality. 
Then too, for their lucidity of style and content, they are pleasur- 
able reading. Each essay is as rigorously controlled as any of his 
poems. Generalities, when essential, are so labeled, restatements 
abound, and the careful simplicity of his frequent summations 
makes this almost a primer for the essayist, as well as the poet. 

Partly explaining his inordinate fondness in verse for statuary, 
particularly men on horses, “The Noble Rider and the Sound of 
Words” traces the varying response of the imagination to the con- 
cept of nobility. This response, Mr. Stevens observes, has had its 
vicissitudes: 

... the idea of nobility exists in art today only in degener- 

ate forms or in a much diminished state, if, in fact, it exists 

at all or otherwise than on sufferance . . . this is due to 
failure in the relation between the imagination and reality. 

I should now like to add that this failure is due, in turn, to 

the pressure of reality. 

The pressure of reality on the very sound of words is demon: 
strated in the contention that language is today tending to the 
connotative rather than the denotative, and is thus coming closer 


to reality. This same pressure of external events is, however, cap [ 


able of excluding any power of contemplation from the conscious 
ness, collective or individual. Hence, the pressure of reality is 
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the determining factor in the artistic character of an in- 
dividual. The resistance of this pressure or its evasion in the 
case of individuals of extraordinary imagination cancels the 
pressure so far as those individuals are concerned. 


This essay, perhaps the most important in the book, goes on 
to construct the figure of the hypothetical poet, or rather, the 
particular consciousness necessary to artistic creation in this so- 
ciety. Mr. Stevens then attempts to locate this newly created poet 
in relation to his society. The social obligation is no stronger a 
bond than the moral obligation. His function is the impress of his 
imagination upon the mind of his society, and his role is that of 
fulfilling a recognized need: 


The deepening need for words to express our thoughts and 
feelings which, we are sure, are all the truth that we shall 
ever experience, having no illusions, makes us listen to words 
when we hear them, loving them and feeling them, makes us 
search the sound of them, for a finality, a perfection, an un- 
alterable vibration, which it is only within the power of the 
acutest poet to give them. 


The highly authoritative nature of this passage is indictive, I 
feel, of the strength of Mr. Stevens’ position. 

“The Figure of the Youth as Virile Poet” is a further inquiry 
into the nature of poetry, and an examination of the temperament 
and personality of the poet, by way of defining the poetic truth. 
It is hard to imagine a more comprehensive and perceptive ex- 
amination of the aspects of the art, or appreciation of the relation 
of imagination and reality; barely tenable ground for most of us, 
itis here taken with care and confidence. 

Mr. Stevens’ conception of poetry justifies a non-dramatic, 
meditative sort of verse. Where Aristotle understood poetry to be 
mimesis—imitation, especially of human action—and chiefly oc- 
cupied himself with the drama as he knew it, Mr. Stevens proposes 
a poetry which recreates the sense of nature as a field of resem- 
blance. Resemblance between objects is the base of appearance, 
hence the significant component of the structure of reality: 


... in the act of satisfying the desire for resemblance [poetry] 
touches the sense of reality, it enhances the sense of reality, 
heightens it, intensifies it. 
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In this way, then, poetry is assumed to be grounded in our feeling 
of consonance amid the flux of natural forces; the imagination 
characteristically imposes “ideas of order’ upon its environment, 
and in a sense creates it. 

On the theme of imagination and reality Mr. Stevens has com- 
posed a brilliant body of verse, perhaps nowhere so well realized 
as in “The Idea of Order at Key West”: 


It was her voice that made 
The sky acutest at its vanishing. 
She measured to the hour its solitude. 
She was the single artificer of the world 
In which she sang. And when she sang, the sea, 
Whatever self it had, became the self 
That was her song, for she was the maker. Then we, 
As we beheld her striding there alone, 
Knew that there never was a world for her 
Except the one she sang, and singing, made. 


Finally, the prevailing interest for most of those that read the 
book will be the insight Mr. Stevens gives us into his own poetry. 


Dan TAyLor 


In Country SLEEP. By Dylan Thomas. New Directions. $2.00 (19532) 


This new collection contains all the poetry which Dylan 
Thomas has written since the publication of his Selected Writings 
by his present publishers in 1946. The jacket blurb claims an 
“impressive extension of his range and power,” and this, I feel, 
is largely correct. However, I find here all the characteristics one 
has come to expect from Thomas: the packed line, the incredible 
energy behind his poetry, and, most typical of all, the rich imagery, 
which however startling it may appear at first, is generally accurate, 
and perhaps a little more truthful than reality. Such, of course, is 
the primary function of the image, and Thomas’ place among 
contemporary poets is by now indisputable. 

In Thomas’ past work, I have always felt that he was, as are 
many lyric poets, chiefly preoccupied with himself; In Country 
Sleep reveals a new depth of compassion. In these pieces we find 
too more than a static statement of idea given length by a de 
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veloped image; instead, in the meditative quality of the poems 
there is a progressive development of throught not always con- 
tained in some of the earlier work. (I should note also the absence, 
in general, of sex-compelled imagery). All these poems are pastoral 
in nature, almost elegaic in tone. They are, in fact, the product of a 
man who seems almost at peace with himself and his world, cer- 
tainly as much so as the questioning intellect will allow. 

The first poem in the book, “Over Sir John’s Hill,” is a short 
elegy for the “gulled” birds who succumb to lure of the “hawk on 
fire” against the setting sun. It is interesting to note the use of the 
heron as symbol both here and in the poems which follow. Thomas 
conceives of the bird as a sort of priest in the world of nature, 
who remains aloof, but who may nonetheless bless. I think ‘Thomas 
achieves a sort of identification with himself and the “elegaic 
fisherbird,’ both of whom are sustained by nature, and whose 
business it is to find in life a music, in living and dying. 

“Poem on His Birthday” is almost bound to draw comparison 
with the well-known “Poem in October’; I do not think the present 
poem need suffer from such comparison. Again Thomis is con- 
cerned with the essential meaning of life, and its relation to him 
as an artist as he “sings toward anguish.” Once more we encounter 
the heron in what seems to me a striking use of purposeful am- 
biguity: 

In this slant, racking house 
And the hewn coils of his trade perceives 
Herons walk in their shrouds 


I have italicised the words above because I think they are a 
remarkable description of one possible poetic method—holding 
the seashell to one’s ear to hear the blood beat. “Dark is a way and 
light is a place,” says Thomas (in a line strongly reminiscent of 
Cummings) and, ““The Voyage to ruin I must run.” As did Words- 
worth, Thomas finds his salvation in nature, though he expresses 
itin words tht might shock that early Romantic: 


That the closer I move 

To death, one man through his sundered hulks, 
The louder the sun blooms 

And the tusked, ramshackling sea exaults; 
And every wave of the way 
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And gale I tackle the whole world then 
With more triumph faith 
Than ever since the world was said 

Actually, we may from these poems deduce part of the motivat- 
ing philosophy behind Thomas’ poetry. First, there is his passionate 
belief in life, shown strongly in his tender admonition, “Do Not 
Go Gentle Into That Good Night,” as well as in the mocking but 
sympathetic “Lament” (‘‘sighed the old ram rod, dying of women’), 
In such life, there is no real duality; behind the ecstacy he can 
never forget that “the noosed hawk crashes” on the “led-astray 
birds.” 

Still, there is a kind of religion in life, a religion composed 
partly of the elemental power of love; and partly of the not-too-sure 
presence of God, and the certain presence of nature alive. 

So strong, in fact, is the basic life force that nothing ever really 
ceases to exist. In one of the most successful of these poems, “In 
the White Giant’s Thigh,” he mourns 


ere in the white giant’s thigh 
Where as barren as boulders women lie longing still 
To labour and love as they lay down long ago. 

More than anywhere else in this collection, one encounters 
here a return to the old preoccupation with the essential function 
of women. But the feeling is changed, less highly charged; it is 
one of almost whimsical affection, a rich appreciation of “Love 
forever meridian through the courters’ trees . . .” 

In many ways the most touching of all, the title-poem gives a 
clear insight into Thomas’ regard for nature. As well as being an 
integral part of the poem, the Welsh countryside is described in 
terms of religious imagery (“the surpliced hill of cypresses’), 
Though well-conceived throughout (the poem is an admonition to 
a young girl about love), its resolution seems to me to be marred by 
an unnecessary ambiguity. 

All things considered, however, I find In Country Sleep a not- 
able addition to the poetry published thus far this year; I do not 
think it will become any less notable as the year wears on and out. 
Dylan Thomas has gained maturity, and that maturity is manifest 


in his poetry. 
P y THOMAS H. CArtTER 
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An INquIRY INTO THE PRINCIPLES AND POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT 
OF THE UNITED States. By John Taylor of Caroline County, 
Virginia. Yale University Press. $7.50 (1950) 


The comparatively recent revival of interest in the works of 
John Taylor of Caroline is further manifested in the publication 
of one of his major works by the Yale University Press. The Jn- 
quiry is the first of a series of reprints known as Rare Masterpieces 
of Science and Philosophy, edited by D. W. Stark, of Edinburgh 
University. The object of the series, according to the publishers, 
is to revive masterpieces which have unjustly fallen into oblivion 
and which may have a special message for the present. The Yale 
Press is to be congratulated on embarking upon such a worthwhile 
project and is particularly to be commended for choosing as its first 
masterpiece this particular work, which, published in 1814, has not 
been reissued until this time, even though it has been declared 
“one of the few important systematic studies of American politics.” 
Taylor’s writings were virtually unknown until recently, although 
“they are the best sources of information concerning the principles 
of both the earlier and later phases of the movement initiated by 
Jefferson during the first years under the Constitution.” 

Taylor himself has been called ‘the pholosopher and states- 
man of agrarianism,” and Beveridge in his Life of Marshall refers 
to him as “the most fruitful of Republican intellects.” 

In spite of his reputation his writings until recently have been 
ignored by historians. The attitude of the older historians may be 
summed up in Professor Channing’s remark that Taylor’s writings 
“had great influence among certain groups of Southerners; now 
they seem extraordinarily dull and commonplace.” Jefferson him- 
self, however, did not feel this way about Taylor; he once stated: 


Colonel Taylor and myself have rarely, if ever, differed in 
any political principle of importance. Every act of his life, 
and every word he ever wrote, satisfied me of this .. . 

[Construction Construed] is the most effective retraction of 
our government to its original principles which has yet been 
sent by heaven to our aid. Every state in the union should 
give a copy to every member they elect .... On all important 
questions, it contains the true political faith ... . [but the 
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damage has been done]; I fear [New Views] is the voice ot 
one crying in the wilderness. 


In his Thirty Year's View Thomas H. Benton described Taylor 
thus: 


I can hardly figure to myself the ideal of a republican states- 
man more perfect and complete than he was in reality:— 
plain and solid, a wise counsellor, a ready and vigorous de- 
bater, acute and comprehensive, ripe in all historical and po- 
litical knowledge, innately republican—modest, courteous, 
benevolent, hospitable—a skillful practical farmer, giving 
his time to his farms and his books, when not called by an 
emergency to the public service—and returning to his farm 
and his books when the emergency was over .. . . He be- 
longed to that constellation of great men which shone so 
brightly in Virginia in his day, and the light of which was 
not limited to Virginia, or our America, but spread through 
the bounds of the civilized world. 


Nearly a hundred years later there appeared another appraisal 
in the monumental work of the late Professor Parrington: 


In the great battle of ideas that followed the conflict of 
interests, the Virginia agrarians armed themselves with 
trenchant weapons. In intellectual equipment they were a 
match for the ablest of the Federalists; in social idealism, 
in generous concern for the republican or common public 
business, in sober and practical humanitarianism, they were 
far superior. Between John Taylor of Virginia and Fisher 
Ames of Massachusetts, the contrast could scarcely be greater. 
It is a contrast in social culture, in humane ideals, in interp- 
retation of the native genius of America; in the comparison 
it is not the Virginian Republican who suffers. 


John Taylor was born in Caroline County, Virginia, December 
19, 1753, and was reared by his famous kinsman, Edmund Pen- 
dleton. Taylor went to William and Mary College in 1770 and in 
1774 began the practice of law. He entered the army in 1775, be- 
came a major by act of Congress, and in 1781 was made a lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the Virginia militia. 

Taylor’s public life was limited to two periods in the Virginia 
House of Delegates and three short periods in the United States 
Senate. It is believed that he conceived the theory set forth in the 
Kentucky Resolutions in the Virginia legislature. 
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In 1783 Taylor married the daughter of John Penn, a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence from North Carolina, and a 
man of considerable wealth. Taylor himself amassed a small fortune 
from his law practice and from land investments. He owned a 
number of plantations and 145 slaves, and he spent a greater part 
of his life on one of his places, Hazelwood, in Caroline County, 
where he died August 21, 1824. 

The revival of interest in John Taylor was ushered in by William 
E. Dodd, who wrote an essay in 1908 and another in 1911. An essay 
by Benjamin F. Wright, Jr., appeared in 1928 and one by Avery O. 
Craven in the same year. A. Whitney Griswold, now President of 
Yale University, wrote an article on agrarian democracy in 1946. 

Two books on Taylor have appeared—one in 1932 by Henry 
H. Sims and the other in 1937 by Eugene Tenbroeck Mudge. 
Various books dealing with political theory which have appeared 
in recent years, such as those by Jacobson, Wilson, Gettell and 
Parrington, each devote several pages to Taylor. The Dictionary of 
American Biography (1928) has an article by Avery O. Craven. 

It is probable, however, that the person primiarly responsible 
for the rediscovery of Taylor and one of those who appreciated 
him most was the late American historian and political scientist 
Charles A. Beard. In his very significant book, The Economic Or- 
igins of Jeffersonian Democracy, which appeared in 1915, Beard 
makes this query: 


I venture to ask . . . whether, with the possible exception 
of John Taylor’s monumental Jnquiry, a single immortal 
work in political science has been written in America since 
Hamilton, Jay and Madison struck off from the flaming forge 
of controversy the enduring philippic that bears the title 
of The Federalist? 


It is time, however, that we turn our attention to the ideas of 
Taylor and summarize briefly some of the things he believed and 
the beliefs he opposed. 

Taylor was very much opposed to government measures for 
promotion of commerce and manufacture, to chartering corpora- 
tions, to a protective tariff, and to federal money spent on internal 
improvements. He believed in the extension of the suffrage and 
“annual rotary officers.” He looked at agriculture from the point 
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of view of the large planter, and was not opposed to slavery, which 
he believed was necessary to agriculture. 


Taylor was a great advocate of the social compact theory of the 
state: the federal government was thought of as ‘“‘a league of na. 
tions.”’ Concurrent with this central belief were the following prop. 
ositions: (1) Freedom of property was a natural right and should 
not be interfered with by the state. (2) Banking laws should be 
repealed and paper money prohibited. (3) Pensions should be pro- 
hibited. (4) Legislative sessions and wages should be reduced. (5) 
The accumulation of wealth was natural; therefore taxes should be 
reduced. (6) The city working classes should be denied the ballot. 
(7) Judicial review should be opposed, because it makes the federal 
government judge of its own powers. (8) A strict construction of the 
Constitution should be pursued. (g) Marshall’s thesis of the ir- 
revocable nature of contracts should be opposed. 


Taylor's stand on important historic issues was basically con- 
sistent: He opposed the ratification of the Constitution unless 
there were amendments guarding individual and states’ rights. He 
defended the purchase of Louisiana on the grounds that it would 
encourage the westward extension of agriculture; but he regarded 
the War of 1812 and the proposed annexation of Canada as runious 
to the agrarian interests. He even broke with Jefferson from 1805 
to 1815 because he regarded Jefferson as nationalistic, and he op- 
posed Madison and supported Monroe for President in 1808 for 
the same reason. 


Taylor defended the South against what he early saw as 
Northern encroachment: The policies of the Federalists, under 
Hamilton and Adams, were creating a centralization of power in 
the national government at the expense of the states. Hamilton's 
financial schemes were making possible a new oligarchy in the 
United States, supported by legal privilege. The urban financial 
interests would inevitably penalize the agricultural interest of 
the entire nation. 


Professor Wright says that the Supreme Court thirty years 
later used Taylor’s arguments declaring the Missouri Compromise 
unconstitutional; that Jackson used his arguments in his war on the 
Bank of the United States and in his opposition to federal aid for 
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internal improvements; that Calhoun used his arguments for the 
indivisibility of sovereignty and opposition in the tariffs. 

Miss Mudge In her book referred to above goes even further in 
her summary of Taylor’s influence: 


He antedated Edmund Ruffin in agricultural reform, Cal- 
houn on the tariff question, on the theory of the concurrent 
majority, and on the theory of indivisible sovereignty to 
be found in his Disquisition on Government; Andrew Jack- 
son on the constitutionality of the Bank of the United States 
and of the program for internal improvements; Cass and 
Douglas on the solution of slavery on the basis of popular 
sovereignty. He developed an argument similar to that used 
by Upshur and Calhoun against federal judicial supremacy, 
and he anticipated the majority opinion in the Dred Scott 
case. 


Perhaps it is as a prophet that Taylor’s claim to fame should 
rest. 

It is obvious from a study of Taylor’s writings that he was in- 
fluenced by the theory of the economic determination of history 
and that a considerable part of his writings belong in the field of 
economics. It is this aspect of Taylor’s writings which so strongly 
appealed to Professor Beard, who in the early days of his career 
was particularly interested in the application of economic de- 
terminism. In The Economic Interpretation of Jeffersonian De- 
mocracy Beard devotes an entire chapter to the economic views of 
Taylor and gives an admirable summary of those views, as follows: 


(1) Funded debts, banks authorized to issue paper money, 
and protective tariffs are capitalistic devices for wringing 
money out of producers of real wealth—commodities; “the 
paper stock capitalists” he calls them. 

(2) Commerce if let alone would perform a useful social 
function of exchange, and would not be guilty of exploita- 
tion if not involved with paper stock capitalism. 

(3) The paper stock group thrives as a parasite upon the 
landed class particularly; it concentrates in cities; it draws 
to it the best brains of the country; and it enjoys a power 
altogether out of proportion to its numerical strength. 

(4) The landed class being numerous, greatly divided 
through the minute division of landed property, and with- 
out many of the advantages of education enjoyed by the 
capitalist class in the towns, is likely to be overwhelmed by 
the latter in contests for power. 
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(5) This class division is the source of party divisions. 

(6) The landed interest is the only true basis of democracy— 

a defense against communism on the one hand and capital- 

istic exploitation on the other. 

(7) The solution of the contradictions is the destruction of 

“paper aristocracy” by the destruction of its government 

privileges. 

In addition to the Jnquiry Taylor wrote several other books and 
a number of pamphlets. Among his books are Arator (1813), 
on agriculture; Construction Construed and Constitutions Vin- 
dicated (1820), which was primarily an attack on Marshall's 
views of the nature of the union and his doctrine of implied 
powers; and New Views of the Constitution of the United States 
(1813). Wright says of this book that it “presents one of the 
most extensive discussions ever prepared of the _historico-legal 
argument in favor of decentralized government in the United 
States.” 

The question naturally arises as to why Taylor's works fall into 
oblivion. The reasons are complex. 

One reason undoubtedly is Taylor’s style which has been de- 
scribed as “discursive in the extreme and frequently obscure,” 
“tediously moralistic,” and “naive and unsophisticated.” John 
Randolph in a letter said, “For Heaven's sake get some worthy per- 
son to do the second edition into English.” 

There is another factor which must be considered. From one 
point of view Taylor’s writing was far behind the times. His at- 
tack on John Adams came thirty years after Adams’ book had 
‘appeared. His criticism of the Federalists came twenty years after 
the great debate. But from another point of view, as indicated 
above, Taylor was ahead of his time. He was too early and too 
late. 

It has also been said that his ‘‘just fame has been obscured with 
the cause for which he labored, and his reputation lies buried with 
the old agrarian regime.” We now know that Taylor’s was a 
losing fight from the beginning. Jefferson won the election of 1800, 
but Hamilton, Adams and Marshall have won the final victory. 

Do the writings of Taylor have a message for our time? Un- 
doubtedly they do, as a reading of his books will testify. Professor 
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Roy Franklin Nichols closes his admirable introduction to his new 
edition with the comment: 


His demand for strict regard for moral principles and that 
those in office hold themselves bound by public trust to re- 
sist and overcome temptation, has been repeated by states- 
men and reformers in every crisis since. These pleas for 
public morality are universals that bear no mark of any 
century but are prized in all. 


Joun Hiceins WILLIAMS 
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ANNOUNCES FOR ITS SUMMER NUMBER— 
A SYMPOSIUM: 
RE-EVALUATING THE TENNESSEE AGRARIANS 
By the authors of I’ll Take My Stand: 


JouHN Crowe Ransom, DonaLp Davipson, 
FRANK L. Ows.ey, H. C. Nixon, STARK YOUNG, 
JouHN Wape and ALLEN TATE 
with corollary essays by 
RicHARD M. WEAVER and RicHMoNnpD C. BEATTY 
As well as the usual fiction, poetry and essays 


MERRILL Moore, ANTHONY HARRIGAN 


Dan Taytor, HuGH KENNER 











ROCK BRIDGE CREAMERY 


for 


Finest Dairy Products 


Pasteurized grade A milk ... homogenized vitamin D Milk ... butter milk 
chocolate milk ... butter ... cottage cheese ... 
light and heavy cream ... margarine 


“Always available from our home delivery truck” 
Lexington, Virginia 
Phone 73 





Student Business Appreciated 
Complete Automotive Service 


Wheel Alignment—Body and Fender Work—A-1 Mechanical 
Service 
Blueridge Motor Sales 


Your Friendly Ford Dealer 
Nelson St. Phone 139 





Che Butch Inn 


Hotel Dining Room Gift Shop 
featuring excellent food with special student rates 
TRY THE DUTCH INN 


for your evening meal and that late evening snack 
And Get The Dutch Inn Habit 





Open Your Account 
with 


PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK 


“Built on Service to Rockbridge County” 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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PRES BROWN’S SPORT SHOP 


“The Sportsman’s Home” 
Treasures for living and giving 

Baskets and trays with the beautiful color scene of the campus—water 
resistant. 

Also music boxes and footballs playing the W. and L. Swing—many other 
attractive gifts and novelties for your taste and pleasure. 

14 West Washington Street 
LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA 





Complete News Coverage—Plus 
SPORTS FEATURES PICTURES 
Brought to You Daily by 


The Roanoke Times 


MORNINGS AND SUNDAYS 
Che Roanoke World-Newms 
EVENINGS 


Sunday is “Book Review Day” in The Roanoke Times. Read the 
book pages, prepared especially for The Times by the editors of 


The Saturday Review of Literature, every Sunday. 





STONEWALL JACKSON RESTAURANT 


food of choice quality 


111 South Main Street 


Lexington, Virginia 
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For that thirty minute press 

Or hat to block 

Tie to clean, or hole in your sock 
No job too big or too little for us 


University Cleaners 
Lexington, Virginia 
Phone 749 





Joe C. Shaner, Florist 


15 W. Washington Street 


Lexington, Virginia Phones 203, 703 





Schewel Furniture Company 
Lexington, Virginia 
Lounge chairs Philco Radios 
Study lamps Desks 


“Let Schewel feather your nest.” 





Compliments 


of Lexington, 


Virginia 
Robert E. Lee 


Telephone 5000 


Hotel 
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VIRGINIA’S . . . most popular 
DEPARTMENT STORES 


An Institution 
Founded on 


Quality ... Price. . . Service 
“Dhe Home of Better Values” 4 





STORE 








VISIT 
Natural Bridge 


OVERNIGHT — WEEKEND 
OR ENTIRE VACATION 


Natural Bridge of Virginia is a fabulous 
span of stone, carved by Time. On U.S. 
Route 11, fourteen miles south of Lexing- 
ton. Excellent accommodations are available 
in the Natural Bridge Hotel. Superb meals, 
private dining facilities, and sports create a 
resort atmosphere. 


At night, skillful illumination paints the 
Bridge in glowing colors...while the 
Story of Creation read against rich music 
fills the night with wonder. 


HOTEL: $3 to $8 
COTTAGES: $2.50 to $5.00 


“One of the Seven Natural Wonders of the World” 
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